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‘IT love it’ 


says Ann Ross of her 

assignment to an OCR. She started 
working with automated equip- 
ment in January when the OCR 
Channel Sorter in the Los Angeles 
Post Office became the first in the 
nation to go operational. “I like to 
move around,” she says. 

Sheila Adams, who works with 
Ross, points out that when you're 
“sweeping” —unloading the 60 
bins on the Pitney Bowes OCR— 
you're pulling mail from pockets 
placed over a 70-foot span. Feed- 
ing the machine means loading mail 
into the OCR at a rate of up to 
28,000 pieces per hour. 

The job is a big change for Ross 
and Adams. Like the other clerks 
in Los Angeles’ Terminal Annex 
who have been assigned to work 
with the automated equipment, 
their previous job was sitting in 
front of a case, manually sorting 
mail. 

Corazon L. Tolentino, who has 
been with the Postal Service for 
two years and on the OCR for two 
months, has found a happy side 
effect in the work. “I used to have 
high blood pressure,” she says, 
“but it’s become more normal 
since I started on the OCR.” “Time 
goes fast here,” says Evangelino 
Ramos. 

A second OCR went into opera- 
tion at Terminal Annex in March 
and the pair of machines now work 
a 20-hour day, with four hours 


“off” for maintenance. Nearby are 
two Bell & Howell 96-Channel 
Small Bar Code Sorters, which op- 
erate five hours a day. They handle 
any mail from the OCRs that re- 
quires a finer sort and the as yet 
small volume of bar-coded mail 
from the 45 other facilities with 
OCRs. 

Currently employees are as- 
signed to the automated operation 
during two and a half tours and are 
handling an average 500,000 pieces 
of mail a day—about 6.3 percent 
of the facility’s daily volume of 8 
million first handling pieces. 

Meanwhile, the mail processing 
facility’s 14 multi-position letter 
sorting machines are handling 
about the same volume of mail as 
before, but sorting a greater va- 
riety. For example, a modification 
to the MPLSM now makes it pos- 
sible to sort “plugger mail’”—thick 
envelopes formerly sorted manu- 
ally. 

Los Angeles is scheduled to get 
four more OCRs and four small 
bar code sorters before the end of 
1984. By that time 118 postal fa- 
cilities across the country will have 
252 OCRs bar coding mail for 
secondary sorting and 248 small 
bar code sorters to read and sort 
it, and the bar-half-bar code at the 
bottom edge of a letter will have 
become as familiar as a postage 
stamp.™@ —David Mazer 


Working with the new equipment in the Los Angeles Terminal Annex are, clockwise from 
the top, Ann Ross, Sheila Adams, Corazon Tolentino and Evangelino Ramos 
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How will automation 


What's in store for postal people 
now that automated equipment 
is being introduced in major 
mail processing centers across 
the country? We recently asked 
two knowledgeable postal offi- 
cials what this major step will 
mean to clerks, carriers and mail 
handlers. Here are the answers 
we got from Senior Assistant 
Postmasters General James V. 
Jellison (Operations) and Joseph 
F. Morris (Employee & Labor 
Relations)... 


Postal Life: Mr. Jellison, let’s start 
off by asking you for a status report 
on the automation program. 
Jellison: By the end of May, we 
will have 47 Optical Character 
Readers and 115 Bar Code Readers 
deployed in 45 facilities around 
the country. After some initial ac- 
ceptance problems—which, by the 
way, is not unusual when you’re 
implementing a new system—the 
equipment is doing very well. 
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questions 
mation are Joset 
F. Morris. Ser 
Assistant Postn 
ter General for 
Dioyee & Lal 
Relations 
James V. Je 
Senior Assistant 
Postmaster 


for Operatior Ss 


Postal Life: Most of our readers 
probably know the answer to this, 
but will you tell us again why or 
what caused the Postal Service to 
go to automation? 

Jellison: Postmaster General Bolger 
used an interesting analogy ina 
recent speech which I think I'll 
borrow here. He compared the 
Postal Service to a rocket that de- 
pends on two giant boosters to get 
to its destination. Mechanization— 
primarily the multiple position let- 
ter sorting machine (MPLSM)— 
has served as the first booster rock- 
et. Since 1970, it has helped us to 
handle about 30 billion more pieces 
of mail annually, with 70,000 fewer 
people—and, I hasten to add, that 
reduction has been accomplished 
entirely through attrition. But, that 
booster has now been pretty much 
exhausted. We have exploited 
mechanization about as far as we 
can. This year, with automation 
and ZIP+-4, the Postal Service is 
firing up its second giant booster. 
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affect you? 


And we expect that this booster 
will be even more powerful than 
the first, enabling us to continue to 
handle the growing volumes of mail 
at less cost. 

Postal Life: When you say “less 
cost,” you are really talking about 
fewer people, aren’t you? 

Jellison: Well, primarily, yes. But 
there are other savings associated 
with automation and ZIP+4, 
everything from reduced training 
costs to less overtime to fewer 
errors and subsequent rehandlings. 
Still, when you talk about how to 
impact the price of a stamp, you’ve 
got to talk about how much labor 
is required to process the mail. 
About 83 cents of every dollar the 
Postal Service spends is for people. 
So, to keep costs down and keep 
our service competitive with other 
media, we have to talk about how 
we reduce our dependency on labor. 
Automation will help us do that. 
Postal Life: How many jobs are we 
talking about? 
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Jellison: Our studies used 1980 
volume and employment figures, 
and we’re talking about being able 
to handle the equivalent of 1980's 
volume in 1987, when the system 
will be completed, with 15,600 
fewer jobs. That assumes full de- 
ployment of the automated equip- 
ment in 211 of our largest offices 
and usage of ZIP+-4 on 90 percent 
of machinable First-Class letters. 
Postal Life: If 1987 volume is 
higher than 1980, as we project it 
will be, how many jobs will be 
affected? 

Jellison: That’s the key! Because 
automation will enable us to hold 
the line on costs, thereby keeping 
our rates attractive, we expect vol- 
ume to continue to increase. So 
what we are really talking about is 
not decreasing people, but rather 
not adding to our rolls to handle 
the additional volume. 

Postal Life: The question on peo- 
ple’s minds is what are those jobs? 
Mr. Morris, maybe you can tell us. 
Morris: Basically, we’re talking 
about the mail processing area. We 
know we will need fewer clerks, 
but we can’t go into an office and 
specifically say that this job and 
this job will be eliminated. We can, 
however, go into an office and say 
that based on our projections, we'll 
be able to reduce our work years by 
x-amount. Most of these work 
years can be eliminated without any 
effect on our full-time regular em- 
ployees. Our current separation 
rate—that is, the rate at which peo- 
ple are retiring or otherwise leav- 
ing the Postal Service—is such that 
we will be able to absorb a good 
many, if not most, of these posi- 
tions. In addition, because of the 
speed and flexibility of this equip- 
ment, we expect to significantly 
reduce the amount of overtime we 
are using. 

Postal Life: Will carriers and mail 
handlers be affected? 

Morris: Eventually, when ZIP+4 


is widely used, the amount of office 
time for letter carriers could be 
reduced since the system has the 
potential to automatically sort 
down to a small segment of the 
carrier’s route. As of now, we 
haven't identified any impact on 
mail handlers’ jobs, but I don’t 
want to make any categorical state- 
ment to that effect. Remember, we 
are at the bottom of the learning 
curve with automation and there 
are bound to be things come up 
that we haven’t foreseen. 

Postal Life: Will anyone lose his 

or her job? 

Morris: Employees hired after 
September 15, 1978 are not pro- 
tected from layoff until they have 
six years of continuous service 

and have worked in at least 20 pay 
periods during each of the six 
years. The Postmaster General, 
however, has stated that he is con- 
fident no one will have to be laid 
off as a result of the new automa- 
tion. Now, because the attrition 
may not be taking place in areas 
where the jobs are being elimi- 
nated, it may be necessary to re- 
assign people to other jobs. 

Postal Life: I’m sure most of our 
readers realize that rules covering 
such reassignments are included in 
Article 12 of the National Agree- 
ments, but can you give us some 
examples... For instance, what 
happens to an LSM clerk whose 
position is excessed? 

Morris: Well, first of all, that might 
be a bad example because I think 
there will still be plenty of work for 
LSM operators, but let’s use it any- 
way. 

As you say, all of the details gov- 
erning reassignment are contained 
in Article 12. Basically, every effort 
will be made to reassign employees 
to jobs in the same craft or occupa- 
tional group in the same facility. In 
the example you raise, the first at- 
tempt would be to place the LSM 
operator—who, of course, would 


be the junior LSM clerk in his or 
her section—in another clerk craft 
position within the installation. 
Such employees, of course, retain 
the right to bid for vacant duty as- 
signments in that installation. 
Postal Life: But, some clerks could 
lose night differential, right? 
Morris: Yes, that’s true if the time 
worked between the hours of 6 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. is changed significantly. 
But, under Article 12, a clerk would 
have retreat rights for the first 
available residual vacancy in his or 
her original section. 
Postal Life. What about reassign- 
ments to another facility? 
Morris: Again, Article 12 spells out 
the procedures to be followed. But, 
keep in mind that we are committed 
to keeping dislocation and incon- 
venience of regular work force 
employees to a minimum. Also, 
after all, the jobs that will be ex- 
cessed initially are in our central- 
ized mail processing facilities, and 
that is also where most vacancies 
occur. 
Postal Life: Is there any chance 
that excess MPLSM operators will 
be reassigned to the new OCRs and 
BCRs? 
Morris: Since operating the auto- 
mated equipment requires less skill 
and minimal training, we have 
established a new PS-3 clerk posi- 
tion for that task. These jobs will 
be posted and filled in the normal 
way, either through the bidding 
and application process or from the 
hiring register. If they are the only 
available positions, we may tempo- 
rarily reassign excess level-5 clerks 
to them, but those clerks who are 
eligible will receive rate protection 
until an opening occurs in their 
former wage level or they fail to 
bid or apply for such a position. 
That provision is included in Arti- 
cle 4 of the APWU/NALC Nation- 
al Agreement. 
Postal Life: One of the unions has 
continued 





challenged the pay level of the mail 
processor position and another, the 
issue of craft jurisdiction. What is 
the status? 
Morris: The American Postal 
Workers Union has appealed the 
issue of the job level to arbitration, 
and the Mail Handlers have chal- 
lenged the jurisdiction question. 
Both cases are currently pending 
completion of the arbitration 
process. 
Postal Life: What about the new 
PS-4 Mail Distributor? Is this posi- 
tion related to the automation? 
Morris: Not at all. The Mail Dis- 
tributor and the PS-3 Mail Proc- 
essor positions were issued to the 
field during the same relative time 
frame. The Mail Distributor sorts 
mail manually and is not required 
to have scheme knowledge. 
Postal Life: In regard to automa- 
tion’s effect on current jobs, won’t 
MPLSMs be phased out by the 
automated equipment? 
Jellison: The MPLSM is a work- 
horse and will be around for a long, 
long time, as will MPLSM opera- 
tors. Sure, its role will diminish 
and the number will gradually de- 
crease as we make the conversion 
to automation. But, I emphasize 
that this will be gradual. For in- 
stance, what I see happening is that 
we will make more use of the 
MPLSMs for secondary sorting as 
the OCRs and BCRs replace 


“un, in the primary sorting. 


move a high percentage of the mail 
now worked on manual cases to 
MPLSMs, so I don’t think there is 
reason for the operators to be con- 
cerned. While their jobs may be 
affected, they won’t walk in to work 
one day and find they have been 
replaced by automation. In fact, 
there will always be machinable 
mail that is not OCR readable. 

This is an evolutionary process. 
It will take at least five years just 
to phase in the equipment part of 
the system and we intend to be 
very people-conscious as we do it. 
Postal Life: On that score, what has 
been or is being done to prepare for 
the reduction in jobs? 
Morris: Again, the first thing we 
are doing in the facilities scheduled 
to receive the equipment is look at 
the separation rate. Our managers 
were told some time ago to be pru- 
dent when it comes to filling vacan- 
cies. By not filling vacant positions, 
they will have jobs to move people 
into as positions become excessed. 
Also, as I’m sure you’ve noticed, 
overtime is up in certain offices. 
This is expected because it helps us 
avoid filling vacant positions that 
will later be excessed. 
Postal Life: We've talked about 
people’s concerns about the possi- 
ble negative impact of automation, 
but aren’t there new jobs that will 
open up, too? 
Jellison: I question your use of the 
word “negative.” While I am con- 
cerned—in fact, I think everyone is 
concerned—about the effect auto- 
mation will have on our work force, 
we should all recognize that auto- 
mation is critical to our long-range 
success. It will enable us to hold 
down our rates and continue to 


build our volume, and I think 
this will ensure postal jobs 
y the future. 


ur 


The alternative would be to do 
nothing and watch our rates sky- 
rocket and our volume plummet. 
The result would be fewer jobs be- 
cause there wouldn’t be any mail 
to deliver. 

Morris: I agree very much with 
Jim. We have to emphasize to 
everyone the importance of auto- 
mation to our future. Moreover, as 
you alluded, automation does bring 
with it new career opportunities 
and opens up more jobs in the 
technical maintenance field. 

Postal Life: Any closing comments, 
gentlemen? 

Jellison: I think we should say 
something about change. ... Auto- 
mation—together with ZIP+4— 
is going to have a tremendous im- 
pact on the Postal Service. There 
are going to be a lot of changes, 
particularly in mail processing, and 
such changes are never easy. We 
all—managers, supervisors and 
employees—naturally feel a little 
insecure about it. Also, there are 
some questions we don’t have an- 
swers to right now, and won’t have 
until we see how things go. But, 
we intend to communicate openly 
about the changes and we know 
that as we all work together to 
manage this change, the Postal 
Service will be stronger as a result 
—and that is good for all of us. 
Morris: I think it is also important 
to put these changes in perspec- 
tive. All we are doing with automa- 
tion and ZIP +4 is adapting to- 
day’s proven computerized optical 
scanning technology to our pro- 
cessing system. It’s nothing new. 
Banks, supermarkets, newspapers 
and magazines—are all using tech- 
nology similar to what we are put- 
ting in today. We have seen the 
equipment work in foreign postal 
administrations and we thoroughly 
tested it ourselves before purchas- 
ing it. So, we know it will work 
and, as the PMG says, it will keep 
our system strong and healthy for 
many, many years. 
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Students at the Technical Training Center in Norman, OK, tackle a ‘repair’ on a Burroughs Optical Char- 
acter Reader switching panel. Left to right are Larry Beck, Buffalo, NY; James Welenofsky, Sacramento 
CA; and Paul Greenblatt, Kansas City, MO 


Getting into Training 


Not surprisingly, the Postal 
Service’s transition from mecha- 
nization to automation has brought 
with it a dramatic increase in the 
need for technical training. 

And in the vanguard of this 
stepped-up training effort is the 
USPS Technical Training Center 
(TTC) in Norman, OK. To keep 
pace with the demand for skilled 
automation mechanics and techni- 
cians, the TTC is now training some 
groups of students in staggered 
tours running from early in the 
morning until late evening. 

Appropriately enough, the first 
optical-character and bar-code 
readers off the assembly line were 
installed at the Technical Training 
Center. By the end of fiscal year 
1983, nearly 800 people will have 
received hands-on training with the 
new automated equipment—most 
of them in Norman. And Lindsay 
Nobles, the Center’s field director, 
anticipates that an even larger 


number will be trained in 1984. 

In a speech earlier this year, 
Postmaster General William F. 
Bolger emphasized that “automa- 
tion will open up many new career 
opportunities within the Postal 
Service.” He observed that the 
Technical Training Center's chal- 
lenge in coming years is “not only 
to upgrade the technical skills of 
those who already have them, but 
also to provide the opportunity 
for postal employees to move from 
non-technical positions into the 
more technically demanding jobs 
of our future.” 

According to field director No- 
bles, a significant number of TTC 
students are former custodians, 
clerks and carriers who have 
redirected their careers into more 
technical areas. Since opening its 
doors in 1969, the Center has 
taught its nearly 100,000 “gradu- 
ates” such diverse skills as auto 
mechanics, electronics and equip- 


ment maintenance (courses cur- 
rently range in length from one to 
14 weeks). 

But the challenges facing the 
current crop of trainees—espe- 
cially those who are mastering the 
new automated devices—will be 
particularly important. The new 
equipment, which utilizes state-of- 
the-art advances in computer-chip 
technology, is the most sophisti- 
cated we have ever seen in the 
Postal Service. And the conse- 
quences of equipment failure and 
extended downtime will be far 
more serious than in the past. 

With good reason, Postmaster 
General Bolger has said that “the 
real hero of our future will be the 
man or woman with the technical 
skills to keep our equipment in 
good working order, the man or 
woman who can quickly diagnose 
and repair a critical piece of ma- 
chinery and keep our operations 
moving on schedule.” @ 





CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


In three terms as Governor of the Laguna tribe, 


a charismatic postmaster put his management skills to work 
for his people 


For three years, Harry Early— 
postmaster since 1975 in New 
Laguna, NM—has put his manage- 
ment skills to work for his people. 
Three times elected Governor of 
the Laguna tribe—while on leave 
of absence from the Postal Service 
—the charismatic former Marine 
has administered an annual budget 
of $7 million, won changes in 
state and federal programs and laid 
the groundwork for improving 
schools and creating jobs for unem- 
ployed constituents. 

Now back at work at the New 
Laguna Post Office, Early expresses 
his gratitude for the opportunity to 
serve his people. “My Irish father 
gave me wavy hair,” he smiles, 
“but my mother gave me a heart 
that is all Indian.” 

In 1928, when Early was two, his 
mother insisted on moving the fam- 
ily from Riverside, CA, where he 
was born, to an Indian village in 
New Mexico. “She had a strong 
desire,” he says, “to bring me up 
among her people on the reserva- 
tion.” There, he attended the 
Paquate day school and later, 
Albuquerque’s Indian high school. 

After completing the 11th grade, 
he joined the U.S. Marine Corps, 
passed a high-school graduate 
equivalency test and continued his 
studies at night until military duties 
took him to the South Pacific, the 
Philippines and Korea. During the 
Korean War, he was awarded the 
Silver Star and cited for bravery 


after he singlehandedly killed eight 
enemy soldiers in order to assist a 
wounded buddy to safety. 

At 43, Early retired as a Com- 
munications Chief/First Sergeant, 
and joined the Postal Service in 
1963 as a distribution clerk in 
Albuquerque. After subsequent 
promotions to railway clerk and 
then airmail facility dispatcher, he 
set his sights on having his own 
post office: “I applied for my next 
job, window clerk, because I 
thought the experience would help 
me prepare for a postmaster posi- 
tion.” 

By the time Early was appointed 
postmaster of the level-13 New 
Laguna Post Office, he was also 
emerging as a leader in the Tribal 
Council. He served consecutive 
terms as Councilman, First Lieu- 
tenant Governor and Second 
Fiscale (Spanish for financial man- 
ager). Then, in 1981, he was elected 
Governor of the 5,000 people who 
live within the boundaries of the 
half million-acre land grant known 
as the Pueblo of Laguna in New 
Mexico. 

One of Early’s pet projects dur- 
ing his tenure was improvement of 
the Indian schools. “We need a 
larger high school building,” he 
says. “Some of our children now 
have to attend classes 60 miles 
away in Santa Fe and Albuquerque. 
Our teaching staff and curriculum 
must be upgraded if we are to com- 
pete with the rest of the school 
district and we want the school to 
teach our children Laguna as a sec- 
ond language.” 


When the closing of a 30-year- 
old uranium mine threw 500 La- 
gunas out of work in 1981, Early 
laid the groundwork for.a U.S. 
government contract that could 
employ all 500 people. The en- 
deavor involved raising several 
million dollars in federal loans, 
grants and Pueblo dollars to under- 
write the project. At the same time, 
Early gave his attention to getting 
the homes and grazing land that 
had been damaged by excavations 
and blasting restored to their origi- 
nal usefulness. 

Three years was not enough time 
to complete all the projects Early 
had started. He continued negoti- 
ating restoration terms with the 
mine company right up until New 
Year’s Eve, when his gubernatorial 
duties ended. At the inaugural 
ceremony for the incumbent, held 
in the tribal community building, 
Early transferred his authority to 
Eddie Martinez of Old Laguna, by 
presenting him with a venerable 
talisman—a silver-headed, black 
mahogany walking cane. President 
Abraham Lincoln had given the 
cane to the Lagunas in 1863 as a 
symbol of the Pueblo’s right to 
govern itself. Lincoln gave it with 
the pledge that the customs and 
land rights of the Pueblo and the 
liberties and religions of its mem- 
bers would forever remain inviolate 
and be protected by the United 
States. 

Asked how it feels to be back on 





his old job, Early replies, ‘“Relax- 
ing. But not as relaxing as you 
might think.” 

When Geraldine Pruitt 
became Officer-In-Charge 
three years ago, he explains, 
it was Early who instructed 
her in her responsibilities. 

Now the roles are reversed. 
“Things have been happening 
in the Postal Service, and I have 
some relearning to do.” & 


—Catherine Courtney 
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The 11-Year Old Postmaster 


At precisely 11 a.m. John P. 
Wiseman prepares to take the oath 
that will make him Mt. Tabor’s new 
postmaster. 

Many of his peers have as- 
sembled to watch the event, along 
with his proud parents and mem- 
bers of the local press. They grow 
silent as Wiseman raises his right 
hand and places his left on the 
Bible. 

“Repeat after me,” intones Pat- 
rick Kelly, acting sectional center 
manager in Louisville, KY. “I do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will support and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States . . . that 
I will bear true faith and allegiance 
to the same... . and that I will well 
and faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office on which I am about to 
enter.” 

That was September 24, and the 
brief ceremony made 11-year-old 
John Paul Wiseman the nation’s 
youngest “postmaster.” Since then 
he has faithfully discharged his 
duties by managing a staff of 24 
and serving 800 customers whose 
average age is nine. 

All attend an elementary school 
in New Albany, IN, that offers un- 
usual learning opportunities to all 
its students, but particularly to the 
one-third of the school’s population 
who have physical, emotional or 
learning disorders. 

In addition to the post office, stu- 
dents operate a general store, a fruit 
market and bank located in the 
school’s “mall.” 

In the strictest sense, Mt. Tabor’s 
postal operation is not a post office; 
it more closely resembles a contract 
station, such as those found in 
grocery or drug stores. A contract 
station is operated by a bonded in- 
dividual not employed by the USPS 
and it offers varying hours and 
services, as specified in the contract. 


In Mt. Tabor’s case, the overall 
financial responsibility is borne by 
the school’s co-principals, William 
Chilton and James Gohmann, who 
conceived the idea for the post 
office and worked with New Al- 
bany Postmaster Carl Allen to set 
it up. 

Services provided by the facility 
include sale of postage and phila- 
telic items and collection of mail. 
Although it is open only before 
school and during lunch—three 
hours a day—and operates only 
nine months a year, annual reve- 
nues have run about $1,000 in the 
two years since it opened. A natural 
complement to the school’s Benja- 
min Franklin Stamp Club, the office 
sold more than $700 worth of mint 
sets last year. 

Each year a new staff is chosen 
on a competitive basis from the 
students who have submitted resu- 
mes and been interviewed for the 
job. The current staff includes As- 
sistant Postmaster Robby Tylicki, 
Secretary Amy Wellinger and 
Treasurer Melanie Hughes. 

None of the “employees” are 
salaried; their pay includes learn- 
ing, experience and recognition. 
(This year’s swearing-in ceremony 


Amy Wellinger, Melanie Hughes and Post- 
master John Paul Wiseman (left to right) 
greet their first customer of the day 


was covered by The New Albany 

Tribune and nearby Louisville, KY, 
television reporters, who competed 
for camera angles with the school’s 
own closed-circuit television crew.) 

Through decisions about what 
will sell and what to order, the stu- 
dents learn marketing principles as 
well as bookkeeping and financial 
skills and how to deal with cus- 
tomers. 

An unexpected benefit from the 
postal operation, according to co- 
principal Gohmann, was a lively 
classroom discussion about the fact 
that the general store was making a 
profit and the post office was not. 

“This is something we didn’t 
even consider,” says Gohmann, 
who adds that students are getting 
a better understanding of how 
some functions must operate for 
the good of the community while 
others offer money-making oppor- 
tunities. 

While Postmaster Wiseman re- 
cently traded his commission for a 
well earned three-month vacation, 
it’s not because he was tired of 
dealing with postage. In fact, he’s 
thinking of becoming a stamp 
collector. @ 
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Photograph courtesy of The Daily News, Iron Mountain, MI 


Setting an example of courage 


According to Post Office lore, 
neither rain, nor snow, nor dead of 
night are any match for postal em- 
ployees. In Dan Kralovetz’s case 
you can add the loss of an arm to 
that list. 

The 34-year-old Carney, MI, 
resident has been an employee of 
the post office since 1978. He works 
at the Iron Mountain office as a 
borrowed clerk from the Carney 
branch. 

A farm accident this past De- 
cember resulted in the loss of Kra- 
lovetz’s left arm below the elbow. 
An accident of that magnitude 
would have prevented many work- 
ers from returning to their jobs. But 
in a matter of just weeks, Kralo- 
vetz was back at his post, a little 
slower perhaps, but working just 
as diligently. 

“After awhile you just accept 
it,” says the amputee of his handi- 
cap. “The more I layed around the 
house the more! felt sorry for my- 
self. I decided the best thing would 
be to see if my job was still avail- 
able. I was just borrowed, so as far 
as I was concerned the post office 
didn’t have any obligation to take 
me back.” 

The local post office branch was 


more than willing to take Kralovetz 
back. 

“Dan is the type of employee 
every employer needs,” says Iron 
Mountain Postmaster Alan Rich- 
ter. “Before the accident he had a 
good attitude, he was consistent 
and fun to be around. After the ac- 
cident he is still the same. 

“He appreciates working and 
everyone in the office appreciates 
the fact he works in this building.” 

The accident happened, the vic- 
tim recalls, last December 19. “I 
was walking back from the manure 
spreader after it had just snowed. 
It was slippery and my foot went 
out from under me. I reached out to 
stop myself and my glove got 
caught in the PTO (power take 
off). It started to wind my glove 
and my arm. 

“I knew it was winding my arm 
and the only way to get out was to 
pull back and let it pull my arm 
off,” he continued. “I knew it was 
tearing my arm but life is more 
valuable than an arm.” 

Kralovetz ran for help and was 
taken to Escanaba and then trans- 
ferred to Milwaukee. Attempts to 
reattach the arm were futile. 

As might be expected, the 


Carney mail worker had to suffer 
through a psychological adjustment 
phase after the injury. 

“When I came home I went 
through a period,” he explained. “I 
went to pick up my 3-year-old and 
I couldn’t. I had my ups and downs 
but then I had them when I had two 
arms, too. 

“Nov I can do most anything I 
did before,” he went on. “It may 
take me longer but I get it done. I 
can run the farm and do other 
things. Where there is a will there 
is a way.” 

The postal employee said one of 
the funniest feelings he had follow- 
ing the accident was going to 
church and trying to fold his hands. 
“Little things like that, that you 
take for granted always pop up.” 

Kralovetz’s loss was made even 
more difficult because his left arm 
was his strong one—the arm he 
wrote and ate with. 

But he has retrained himself to 
write with his right hand. And 
though he acknowledges that he is 
no speed writer, his penmanship 
is legible. 

Kralovetz is investigating getting 
a prosthesis which will give him 
even more diversity in activities 
and daily chores. He credits his 
wife Theresa and their three chil- 
dren with making the transition 
bearable. 

According to Kralovetz, the best 
thing he did for himself was going 
back to work. 

“The people here at work have 
been supreme. I think if you try 
to help yourself everyone will 
pitch in and try to help you. If you 
are going to mope, no one is going 
to want to help. 

“I may have lost a piece of me 
but I haven’t lost my personality.” = 


This story by Mike Warner, 
staff writer for The Daily News, 
Iron Mountain, MI, is reprinted 
with permission. 
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When a desert 
becomes a lake, 
postal people rise 
to the challenge 
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When heavy rains and climbing 
waters turned the town of Thistle, 
UT, into a lake—150 feet deep and 
three miles long—local postal em- 
ployees rose to the challenge. 

Thistle’s troubles began in 
April, when spring rains unleashed 
a giant mudslide into the Spanish 
Fork River just below the town. A 
natural dam was formed, and the 
waters backed up until only the 
tips of the town’s telephone poles 
remained visible above “Lake 
Thistle.” 

The community’s 22 families 
were all forced to abandon the 
town. And whileichurches and re- 
lief agencies tended te their needs 
for foodandishelter, employees at 


per 
ee 


the nearest post office went all out 
to ensure that mail was delivered 
without interruption. 

“We've contacted all Thistle resi- 
dents or they’ve contacted us,” 
says George Collard, a clerk at the 
Fairview Post Office, which had 
served Thistle. 

Most of the displaced families 
initially took refuge in campers at 
nearby Birdseye, UT. “We took 
their mail there and had a sort of 
‘mail call,’ ” says Collard, adding 
that most who lost houses in 
Thistle are “‘retired people whese 
whole life savings are in those 
homes.” 


A month later,many of the 











families had made more permanent 
housing arrangements, and, says 
Collard, the Fairview Post Office 

is forwarding mail “all over the 
place.” 

Though most of the displaced 
residents say that they hope to re- 
build in Thistle, things stand to get 
worse before they get better. The 
waters continue to rise, and some 
believe the lake will become a per- 
manent fixture. 


Meanwhile, the instant lake has | 


lso cov ered a majen 


junction and rail line near Thistle, 
forcing Utah post offices to reroute 
mail around the blocked transpor- 
tation artery. Surface vehicles make 
a 100-mile detour, and mail that 
used to be hauled by truck between 
St. George, UT, and Salt Lake City 
is now being flown on a small 
commuter airline. In addition,a 
number of associate offices in the 
southern part of the state are 
making up “direct” bundles to 


the oer processing Beiewid in: 
P; » speed distribution 


“Nothing like this has ever 


happened before in Utah,” says 


Collard about the state better 
known for its arid desert terrain. 
. And when the snow pack in 


the mountains starts to melt. . .” 
(his voice trails off) ’... People 
are just waiting to see what hap- 
pens next.” 

It has been a difficult time for 
the displaced families of Thistle. 
And through it all, mail service has 
been one of the few dependable 


constants, in their lives. R 
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mail. [That may sound like meager 
consolation. But for people who 
have lost so much, even sinall con- 
solations cat. be appreciated in a 
big way. 


Beverly Burge 


Photograph courtesy of Sait Lake Tribune 
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‘Dogs can reason, 
but they don't 
think like we do...’ 


Joe Cross says that letter carriers 
have the most effective defense 
against dog bites with them at all 
times. It’s called brainpower. 

“Dogs can reason,” Cross says, 
“but they don’t think like we do, 
and that’s the advantage we have 
over them. With a little common 
sense, we can outsmart a dog— 
most of the time.” 

Cross should know. He’s had 
daily encounters with dogs for 24 
years as a letter carrier in Dallas, 
and, before that, for nine years as a 
city animal warden. 


Some of his dog-bite lore was 
acquired the hard way: He has been 
nipped and gnawed at many times, 
once, during his animal control 
career, by a rabid dog. But some of 
his knowhow comes from re- 
search, and much was built up over 
a lifetime of owning and sometimes 
breeding companion and sporting 
dogs. 

“They used to call me the ‘friend- 
ly dogcatcher,’ ” says Cross, who 
was honored by his community in 
1959 for his work with disadvan- 
taged youngsters and his soft- 
hearted approach to animal control. 
“I’d go out to pick up a dog, and a 
little kid would come up and say it 
was his and couldn’t he please have 
it. And I’d tell him, ‘Here, take it 

















home and take good care of it.’ I 
got called up on the carpet many 
times for that.” 

While he handled many rabid 
animals during his animal warden 
days without incident, the first 
“mad” dog he met infected him 
with the disease. 

“I was new on the job, and didn’t 
know. The dog came right up to me 
wagging his tail and I went to pet 
him and he bit me. I tried to pet him 
again and he bit me again and ran 
off.” Cross captured the dog and 
when it died five days later, its 
brain showed rabies infection. That 
meant 14 painful shots in the stom- 
ach—“and, if you miss a shot, you 
have to start the series again.” But 
the shots—a newer treatment re- 




















quires fewer injections—are better 
than the alternative. A recent story 
in the Washington Post tells of nine 
reported cases of rabies in humans 
in the U.S. since 1979; none of the 
victims survived. 

“Rabies is one of the worst dis- 
eases there is,” says Cross. “I spent 
10 years in the Navy, and I saw 
cases of leprosy and elephantiasis, 
but, in my opinion, rabies is the 
most pitiful of all.” 

That’s why Cross recommends 
that a bite victim always identify 
the dog so it can be captured and 
quarantined. And he’s equally firm 
about making sure that first aid— 
immediate cleansing with soap and 
water—and medical treatment 
come quickly. 

“If you think a bite is painful,” 
he says, “wait 72 hours. You'll 
know what pain is when the infec- 
tion sets in.” He cites medical re- 
search that shows more than two 
dozen different bacteria found in a 


dog’s mouth. “Doctors usually 
don’t sew up a bite wound, because 
they don’t want to close the infec- 
tion inside.” 

While he was bitten more fre- 
quently when he worked for the 
animal shelter, Cross says that his 
worst bites came when he started 
carrying mail. 

“Before, I was on the defensive. 
But as a carrier, you're walking 
along, thumbing your mail and they 
come at you.” Later, Cross, whose 
last bite was six years ago, learned 
how to remain on the defensive 
when he walks his route. And this 
is the knowledge he’d like to share 
with other carriers: 

“Most carriers who get bitten are 
in the dog’s domain when it hap- 
pens. When it’s off its domain, it 
will bite if it feels pressured or 
cornered. 

“Take precautions to keep from 
surprising a dog. Keep clear of 
shrubbery, especially in the sum- 
mer on a hot day. Dogs like to lie in 
the shade. Make a wide turn when 
going around a corner of a building 
to keep from walking up on a dog 
suddenly. 

“Never go between a dog and 
master, or even reach out and hand 
the mail to the owner. A dog can 
take this as an offensive action and 
think you’re going to harm its 
master. And never walk toward 
children; a dog is bound to take 
protective action. 

“When you enter the dog’s prem- 
ises, never take your eyes off the 
dog. If you think you are in danger, 
don’t make the delivery. If the dog 
seems rational, talk to it. But keep 
watching. When the dog is in an 
offensive mood, it will show its 
teeth and growl and the hair on its 
neck will begin to bristle. General- 
ly, it will advance very slowly, so 
as to size you up, and will always 
try to get downwind, to scent your 
actions. When this happens, what- 
ever you do, don’t turn your back 


and don’t run. Take a step back, 
slowly; take one at a time, kind of 
dragging your feet. If you can make 
it to a sidewalk, off his domain, 
you're probably going to be safe. 
When you get back to the station, 
report the incident, so that your 
supervisor can phone the owners 
and tell them their dog is loose, and 
put a warning on your case for 
your substitute. 

“Be especially careful when 
walking up steps. A dog will often 
lie at the head or top of the steps, 
especially on a front porch. That's 
where the scent of the owner is the 
strongest. As an animal warden, the 
worst bite I ever saw was a letter 
carrier who was attacked as he was 
coming up steep steps to a house. A 
Chow jumped out at his face and 
mutilated him. He had to have 
plastic surgery. 

“But say that a vicious dog is 
coming at you. Number one, scream 
or holler; sometimes this will stop 
them. I have stopped attacking 
dogs many times by screaming— 
their ears are very sensitive to 
noises. And when you holler, the 
owner will usually come running to 
get the dog. 

“If the dog seems to keep coming 
at you, take off your pouch and 
hold it in front of you, like a mata- 
dor fighting a bull. If this doesn’t 
stop him, he will generally attack 
the pouch. Whatever you do, don’t 
hit at him with your hand or kick at 
him. If he grabs your hand or a 
foot, he can do serious damage. 
And don’t run. I repeat, never run, 
because if you do, the dog will at- 
tack your legs and trip you, and be 
on you before you know it. Keep 
backing up with the pouch in front 
of you; hang onto it. If you let him 


continued 





get the pouch, he'll just drop it and 
go after you. Make him want that 
pouch instead of you and keep 
backing until you can get to a safe 
spot... and, good luck!” 

Cross emphasizes that you don’t 
have to be a letter carrier to get bit- 
ten, although 6,879 carriers were 
dog bite victims last year. It’s esti- 
mated that more than one million 
people suffer bite wounds in the 
U.S. each year—and many more 
incidents probably go unreported. 

His last words of caution are: 
“Treat all dogs as biting dogs. Peo- 
ple will say, ‘Oh, he'll never bite.’ I 
tell them, if he’s got teeth, he'll bite 
and if he hasn’t got teeth, he'll try 
to gum someone. I had that happen 
once—this old dog didn’t have a 
tooth in his head and he tried to 
gum my leg off.” ® 


More tips on 
handling yourself 
around dogs. 


@ When you hear a dog barking, 
stop, look and locate the dog. 

@ When you see a rope or chain 
leash in a yard, look for the end of 
it to see if a dog is attached. 

® When delivering parcels, spe- 
cials or other mail that must be de- 
livered in person, and you hear a 
dog in the house when you ring the 
bell, hold your foot against the out- 
er door to prevent the dog from 
charging through it. 

® Warn substitutes on your 
route about dangerous dogs. 


If you get bitten: 

® Remember the dog’s descrip- 
tion and see that every effort is 
made to find and quarantine the 
dog. 

@ Seek medical treatment for all 
dog bites, regardless of how minor, 
to avoid infection. 





LETTER CARRIERS 
CAN BITE BACK 


Thanks to an aggressive third- 
party claims program begun in 
1981, the public is learning it can be 
costly to allow dogs or property to 
become a public menace. 

Some 4,700 property owners— 
or their insurance companies— 
shelled out an average $528 last 
year in reimbursement for worker’s 
compensation benefits paid to in- 
jured postal employees. 

In addition, the employees hurt 
in these incidents pocketed sepa- 
rate payments for pain and suffer- 
ing and property damage, at least 
$500,000 and probably much more. 

Employees are guaranteed no 
less than 20 percent from a third- 
party settlement (less legal fees if a 
private attorney is hired) under the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act. In addition, once the Postal 
Service and the Department of La- 
bor recover the amount spent on 
medical bills and continuation of 
pay, the employee gets the remain- 
der. For example, the government's 
share of a recent $250 settlement 
was $41 (medical payments), and 
the employee, who had not lost 
time from work because of the in- 
cident, received $209 in compensa- 
tion for pain and suffering. 

In the first five months of this 
fiscal year, the 2,400 settlements 
of cases assigned to the Postal 
Service already have compensated 
employees $360,000—and the De- 
partment of Labor and Postal Serv- 
ice have received $1.2 million of the 
salary and medical expenses paid. 

Postal Service injury compensa- 
tion specialists settle most claims 
assigned to the USPS under the 


federal law, but if necessary, a 
postal attorney will assist or assume 
responsibility for handling the 
claim. Alternatively, a USPS in- 
jury compensation specialist may 
recommend that an employee with 
severe injuries seek outside coun- 
sel, and will supply information to 
assist the attorney. In one recent 
case, an employee was awarded 
more than $325,000 above USPS 
and Department of Labor costs— 
less an $80,000 fee to his lawyer. 

An estimated 75 percent of the 
claims result from dog bites, but the 
Postal Service also aids victims of 
any accident caused by a private 
party, including those hurt in auto- 
mobile accidents or falls on poorly 
maintained property. 

The USPS third-party program 
began two years ago, after the De- 
partment of Labor’s Office of 
Workers’ Compensation Programs 
(OWCP) agreed to allow the Postal 
Service to accept assignment of 
claims; previously, only OWCP 
could accept such assignments. The 
success of the program has led to 
an extension of the agreement to 
March 1985. 

As before, the government gives 
full cooperation to any private 
attorney the employee retains. But, 
increasingly employees are choos- 
ing to assign their claims to the 
USPS. Of the 3,309 claims filed in 
the first five months of this year, 
63 percent were assigned to the 
Postal Service. Taking action is en- 
tirely up to the individual employ- 
ee, who simply asks a supervisor to 
contact the sectional center’s In- 
jury Compensation Control office. = 








Wren it comes to education, 

there’s more than one road to the 
top of the mountain. Many col- 
leges and universities now award 
credit for learning attained outside 
their sponsorship—including 
USPS training. 

Keeping pace with society’s 
changes over the past couple of 
decades, America’s educators are 
seeking to avoid the wasteful prac- 
tice of teaching students what they 
already know. Equivalent learning, 
regardless of how and where it is 
attained, is being incorporated into 
the system of rewards for learning 
and competency. 

The learning may result from 
formal instruction offered by an 
association, business, union, gov- 
ernment agency or military instal- 
lation. Or it may take the form of 
independent study, work expe- 
rience or televised courses. 

To help people determine the 
value of non-traditional learning, 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion (ACE) has prepared a guide 
for educational institutions that can 
be useful to those seeking credits 
toward a college degree. 

Titled The National Guide to 
Educational Credit for Training 
Programs, the book can be found 
in most libraries. Its publisher, 
ACE, is located at One Dupont 
Circle, Washington, DC 20036. It 
lists course titles, where the course 
is given, the purpose for which 
the course was designed and the 


lf you've had train- 
ing courses in the 
Postal Service, the 
military or in other 
jobs, you may be 
closer to a college 
degree than you 
think. Head for 
your local library 
to find out. 


QINE 
YOUKSELF 
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credit recommended by the ACE. 
Twenty-six pages are devoted to 
courses offered by the Postal Serv- 
ice’s Training & Development In- 
stitute. 

For example, a two-week resi- 
dent course in Automotive Me- 
chanic Fundamentals (55622-00) at 








the Norman, OK, Technical Train- 
ing Center consists of 24 hours of 
lecture and discussion and 16 hours 
of laboratory and workshop per 
week. ACE recommends that col- 
leges grant those who have suc- 
cessfully completed the course 
three lower division semester hours 
in Automotive Technology, Indus- 
trial Education, or Transportation 
Technology. 

A resident course for first-line 
delivery service supervisors—De- 
livery Service Supervisors MAS 
(10210-00)—at the Potomac Man- 
agement Academy covers in 120 
hours (three weeks) all activities 
normally conducted at a postal 
facility. Credit recommendation by 
the ACE is three upper division 
semester hours in Management. 

Upon completion of any course, 
the Postal Service will supply an 
official record to a college of the 
employee's choice if requested. 

The ACE also publishes a Guide 
to Undergraduate External Degree 
Programs in the United States. It 
identifies the institutions that, as 
an alternative to on-campus study, 
grant credit for documented learn- 
ing from other sources, such as 
work experience, life experience 
and courses taken in institutions 
whose principal function is not 
education. 

The book lists schools offering 
external degree programs alpha- 
betically by state, and outlines the 
admission requirements and aca- 
demic practices of each school. & 





May 15, 1918—In the nation’s 
capital, the inaugural day for U.S. 
airmail service dawned balmy and 
almost cloudless. Miraculously, the 
hastily contrived plan for the day’s 
events had worked almost flaw- 
lessly—until now. 

The well-publicized schedule 
called for the plane carrying the 
nation’s first airmail letters to de- 
part Washington at 10:30 a.m. for 
Philadelphia. There the mail would 
be transferred to another plane 
and flown the remaining distance 
to New York. In the meantime, a 
plane would leave New York at 
11:30 a.m. for Philadelphia so that 


The unlucky Lt. Boyle (right) studies a map of the Washington to Philadelphia airmail 
route with Maj. Reuben Fleet, chief of flying operations for the ‘airmail experiment.” 


Boyle's troubles were about to begin 


a relay plane could deposit New 
York mail in Washington at 2:30 
that afternoon. 

Because of its experience with 
aircraft in reconnaissance work, 
the U.S. Army Signal Corps had 
won the honor of helping the Post 
Office Department set up the 
maiden flights—but was given less 
than three weeks to do the job. The 
Secretary of War had grudgingly 
signed off on the agreement May 3. 
America had entered the war in 
Europe the previous year, and the 
War Department had balked re- 
peatedly at releasing planes and 
pilots for an “airmail experiment.” 


President Woodrow Wilson (right) was on 
hand at the somewhat wobbly launching 
of airmail service, along with (left to right) 
Assistant Postmaster General Otto 
Praeger; Merrit Chance, postmaster of 
Washington, DC; and Postmaster General 
Albert Burleson 
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George Leroy Boyle, a Signal 
Corps lieutenant fresh out of flight 
school, had been picked to fly the 
key Washington-to-Philadelphia 
leg of the airmail route. As ordered, 
the handsome young officer ar- 
rived at the temporary airfield 
near the Potomac River an hour be- 
fore the flight and posed for pho- 
tographers. 


Boyle was the man of the hour 
as he was greeted by Postmaster 
General Albert Burleson, Assistant 
Postmaster General Otto Praeger 
and Senator Morris Sheppard, the 
three Texans who had worked 
doggedly at getting the airmail 
venture off the ground. All of them 
brightened considerably when they 
saw the White House motorcade 
make its approach. It was 10:10 
and President Woodrow Wilson 
had arrived, as promised, to lend 
his prestige to the day’s events. 
With him was Mrs. Wilson, carry- 
ing flowers for Boyle. 

Police officers had already taken 
positions around the field to keep 
the rapidly growing crowd off the 
runway. Fearing that the War De- 
partment would renege on its 
promise, Assistant Postmaster 
General Praeger, a former reporter, 
had papered the city with press 
releases announcing the inaugural 
flights. Congress’s appropriation 
for the airmail trial would expire 
July 1, and Praeger was taking no 
chances of losing it. 

Promptly at 10:15, military po- 
lice on motorcycles, their sirens 
screaming, parted the crowd and 
a post office truck roared through 
and stopped smartly beside the 
plane. Out came four sacks of let- 
ters bearing the airmail postage 
issued the day before. 

While guests—including Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, aviation enthu- 
siast Alexander Graham Bell, ex- 
plorer Robert Peary and the Post- 
master General of Japan looked on 


—one of the sacks was opened. 
Into it the president dropped a 
letter addressed to the postmaster 
of New York City. The envelope, 
autographed by Wilson, was to be 
auctioned that day in New York to 
benefit the Red Cross—and earn 
still more publicity for airmail. 

After the last sack was strapped 
in. the forward seat of the 
Curtiss JN-6H training plane— 
better known as “Jenny”—Lt. 
Boyle hoisted himself into the 
plane’s rear cockpit. 

The moment had come, and the 
crowd drew back to give the ground 
crew room to maneuver. In 1918, 
starting an airplane engine was a 
tricky feat. It involved a human 
chain of five men jerking the 
heavy wooden propeller and, in 
unison, running sideways. (One of 
the first fatalities in the Aerial Mail 
Service was a mechanic at the head 
of the line who moved too slowly 
out of a propeller’s arc.) 


A few sputters and 
a puff of smoke 


But there was little danger today. 
The engine refused to catch. Seven 
times the mechanics performed 
their crack-the-whip maneuver, 
but the only result was a few sput- 
ters and a puff of black smoke. 
Boyle, sweating in his leather flying 


suit, was growing hoarse from 
yelling “Contact!” Spectators were 
growing restless, and the president 
was growing irritated. “We are 
wasting a lot of valuable time 
here,” he remarked to Mrs. Wilson 
loudly enough for postal officials 
to hear. 

To Capt. Benjamin B. Lipsner, 
the natty and meticulous man who 
had promised the Post Office De- 
partment he could make airmail 
service work, this failure before 
the eyes of official Washington was 
a nightmare come true. Later 
Lipsner would help turn his boast 
into reality. Now he was beside 
himself. Lipsner had seen the plane 
flown in that morning; how could 
there be mechanical problems? In 
his memoirs, he recalls suddenly 
asking about fuel. That was it! The 
Jenny’s tanks swallowed can after 
can of gasoline, and another chorus 
of “Contacts!” and another pull on 
the propeller brought her 150- 
horsepower engine roaring to life. 
Lt. Boyle immediately signaled for 
the crew to remove the chocks 
from the wheels. He taxied a short 
distance, turned into the wind and 
pushed the throttle forward. 

Lipsner remembers the scene 
clearly: “The Jenny started to move 
down the field, bumping heavily 
in a stiff waddle at first, then 


The infield of Belmont Park racetrack on Long Island, NY, served as the runway for the 
first plane carrying airmail from New York to Washington via Philadelphia 
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smoothing out into a graceful run 
as the lift took over on the wings. 
Her tail came up and her wheels 
lifted off the ground... .” He 
breathed a sigh of relief—too soon. 

As the spectators began drifting 
away, Lipsner happened to look 
skyward. “Boyle was overhead and 
turning as he climbed. I watched 
him for some minutes trying to 
figure out what he was doing. 
Finally I realized that he was taking 
a course that was almost opposite 
to the one he had been instructed 
to fly. ... Boyle was flying south 
instead of his assigned course of 
north by northwest.” 

Lipsner walked back to his office 
to await reports on the Washing- 
ton-bound flights, hoping the way- 
ward pilot would get his bearings 
and reach Philadelphia in reason- 











Lt. James Edgerton receives a bouquet 
and congratulations from his sister after 
his flight from Philadelphia to Washington. 
His trip marked the beginning of the first 
regularly scheduled airmail service in this 
country. 


The unflappable Lt. Torrey Webb took off 
on schedule and brought New York's mail 
to James Edgerton, the relay pilot waiting 
at Bustleton Field in Philadelphia 


able time. But the first call he got 
came from Boyle—in Waldorf, 
MD, 25 miles from Washington. 
The pilot, hoping to ask directions 
at a farm, had crashed while land- 
ing, breaking his propeller in the 
process. 

When a car brought Boyle’s 
sacks of mail back to Washington, 
Lipsner had them slipped aboard 
the next train to New York, giving 
a few wry thoughts to the ignomin- 
ious fate of the president's letter. 

In New York, however, luck was 
running the other way. The un- 
flappable Lt. Torrey Webb had 
kept his eye on the silver timepiece 
presented to him that morning by 
Hamilton Watch Company. While 
orators at the first-day ceremony 
droned on, he took off on schedule, 
taxiing down the impromptu run- 
way in the center of Belmont Park 
racetrack. Arriving in Philadel- 
phia he found cheering spectators 
waiting at the airfield, and Lt. 
James Edgerton ready to take over. 
Edgerton gunned his motor and 
took off, landing the mail in Wash- 
ington at 2:50 p.m., only 20 min- 
utes behind schedule. 

With photos of the triumphant 
Webb and Edgerton to splash 
across their front pages, the na- 
tion’s newspapers magnanimously 


bannered the launching of airmail 
“a great success,” and Boyle’s 
wrong turn drew barely a mention. 

In any case, it was not the first 
time that week that a “Jenny” had 
flown in the wrong direction. She 
had hung upside down ona few 
sheets of the 24-cent airmail 
stamps issued the day before. Only 
one sheet had escaped detection. 

It was bought by a plate-block 
collector who recognized that the 
misprint could mean money to him 
—but not how much. Almost im- 
mediately he sold his $24 purchase 
for $15,000, never dreaming that 

a single “inverted airmail” might 
someday sell for $145,000. 

Lt. Boyle was given an oppor- 
tunity to redeem himself and once 
again took off for Philadelphia. 
This time, however, Maj. Fleet, the 
officer in charge of flying opera- 
tions, took no chances. After a 
careful briefing, he escorted Boyle 
all the way to Baltimore. From 
there, the lieutenant was to follow 
the shoreline of the Chesapeake 
Bay, keeping it on his right. Un- 
happily, he followed his instruc- 
tions too faithfully, completing a 
180-degree turn and ending up in 
Cape Charles, VA. He pressed on, 
however, after refueling and get- 
ting new directions, and finally 
made it almost to Philadelphia— 
where he crash landed in a polo 
field and broke a wing. Maj. Fleet 
sent him back to flight school, and 
Boyle’s exit marked the end of the 
fledgling service’s run of bad 
luck—at least for a while. . .. 





A benign summer sun shined 
on the airmail enterprise through- 
out the three months it was joint- 
ly run by the Signal Corps and the 
Post Office Department. During 
this period there were no deaths 
or serious injuries and only one 
of the canvas-winged aircraft was 
damaged beyond repair. 

But there were clouds on the 
horizon. The effort to maintain an 
every-day-but-Sunday schedule 
pushed mechanics and pilots to 
the limits of their abilities and be- 
yond. Neither warfare nor stunt 
flying had demanded as much of 
them as the mail now did. 


Learning the hard way 


In the first months of service, 
pilots were instructed to land and 
sit out sudden summer storms; 
even in wartime, military aviators 
had never been required to fly in 
bad weather. Now, with mail to 
deliver, the pilots began trying to 
stay in the air. Thus it was airmail 
service mechanics who figured out, 
after a series of smashed propellers, 
that raindrops hit the wooden 
props with the force of bullets and 
the mahogany required metal re- 
inforcement. Through experience 
they learned that letting a hot en- 
gine idle could prevent warped pis- 
ton rings, and that metal crank- 
shafts could bend out of shape in 
a few hours of being propped 
against a wall during engine re- 
pairs. 

“In many ways, these first planes 
of the airmail service were like a 
family of children,” writes Lipsner. 
“We no sooner got them over the 
measles than they came down with 
the mumps.” But the rewards were 
great. 

“... Here for the first time,” says 
Lipsner, “payloads were being car- 
ried on a regular schedule by air- 
planes. In 10 years of barnstorming 
and county-fair flying these same 
problems might have been brought 
out and conquered. On a schedule 


such as ours, they were uncovered 
and beaten in a matter of weeks. 

I think it is safe to say our mechan- 
ics were far advanced in knowl- 
edge over all other aviation me- 
chanics in the world at that time 
—because they were learning by 
concentrated experience.” 

Lipsner had reason for pride. 
Although he would style him- 
self as “Captain” for the rest of his 
life, he had resigned his Army com- 
mission and joined the Post Office 
Department. And on August 12, 
1918, he presided over the trans- 
formation of a joint agency experi- 
ment into the Aerial Mail Service 
Division of the U.S. Post Office 
Department. 

By then, he had hired his first 
four pilots, each of them with more 
than 1,000 hours of flying experi- 
ence and the right combination of 
daring and judgment. Nonetheless, 
two were to die in crashes within 
two years, one while on duty, one 
while stunt-flying at a county fair. 

Despite a brave beginning, it was 
far from certain that the Post Office 
Department could keep its venture 
flying. The clouds on the horizon 
had begun to loom larger. 

The first problem was econom- 
ics. Taxpayers could not be 
expected to underwrite airmail 
indefinitely. It was essential that 
postage cover the costs of air trans- 
portation as soon as possible. But 
airmail volume dropped sharply a 
few months after the service started 
—to Lipsner’s great surprise. 


The glamor wears off 


Frankly, it’s hard to believe his 
claim that he had to discover for 
himself why airmail revenue had 
plummeted. Any postal veteran 
could have told him the reason. 
After the glamor wore off, major 
mailers had little incentive to use 
the Washington to New York serv- 
ice. Then as now, businesses did 
their work in the daytime, produc- 
ing correspondence for mailing in 


the afternoon or early evening. In 
1918, First-Class letters sent from 
Washington one evening would 
travel by train during the night 

and arrive in New York City of- 
fices the next day. Airmail letters 
posted before the 11:30 a.m. flight 
from Washington would arrive in 
Long Island the same afternoon. 
But they required transportation 
into the city for sorting and 

would be delivered after the close of 
business. In essence they were re- 
ceived at the same time as letters 
bearing 3-cent stamps. Even cutting 
the cost of airmail postage to 16 
cents—which included Special 
Delivery service—couldn’t boost 
volume. 


Flying ‘The Hell Stretch’ 


In his book, Lipsner says that he 
took to stuffing mail sacks with 
regular First-Class mail so that his 
pilots wouldn’t be risking their lives 
for a handful of letters they could 
have carried in their pockets. What 
dawned on Lipsner—and what 
probably explains the precipitous 
effort to expand routes—was that 
customers would support airmail 
only if it offered real savings in 
delivery time—service to Chicago, 
for example. 

But getting to Chicago from the 
East Coast was another story. Be- 
tween stood the Allegheny Moun- 
tains—the territory that pilots 
came to call “The Hell Stretch” — 
and an even more dangerous bar- 
rier, the weather. Implacably, sum- 
mer’s long days and clear skies 
would give way to winter. And on 
the route to Chicago, with its prom- 
ise of a future for airmail, there 
were no instruments to guide the 
pilots and no precedents to help 
postal people make decisions. 
Everyone was flying blind. @ 

—Andrea Nellius 


Next: Postal pilots, members of the 
“Suicide Club,” conquer moun- 
tains, the weather and dark of night, 
and Lucky Lindy carries the mail. 














oy Stafford’s 10-room 

Victorian house has been ap- 
praised at $20,000—nearly 
$7,000 per square foot of “‘living 
space’’—and it’s for sale. Built 
to a scale of one inch to a foot, 
the mini-house rests on a spe- 
cially designed table in Stafford’s 
basement in Palatine, IL. 

The 23-year-old letter carrier 
had no carpentry or model-build- 
ing experience when he started 
his first built-to-scale project. But 


| 


he does hold a degree in fine arts, 


and before beginning work on 
the house three years ago, he 
found an outlet in painting and 
sculpture. He became interested 
in miniature houses quite by 
accident. 

“| happened upon some blue- 
prints in a local library for a real 
turn-of-the-century dwelling,” 
says Stafford. “They were in a 
book by William Burnett Tuthill, 
the architect who constructed 
Carnegie Hall, as well as many 
other buildings in New York City.” 

Stafford recreated the house 
from the ground up. It contains 
everything in the blueprints— 
even studs and rafters. The stair 
rails are steam-bent wood; the 
newel posts are hand-carved. 
Windows and doors open and 
close, and some have simulated 
stained glass or etched glass 
panes. There are 6,000 shaker 





Roy Stafford 


shingles on the roof and thou- 


sands of hand-cut wooden pieces | 


in the parquet floors. 

Rejecting commercial electric 
circuitry for miniatures as too dim 
and inelegant for his house, 
Stafford designed a recessed 
lighting system that burns 12-volt, 
2-amp bulbs. For display pur- 
poses he devised a way for the 
house to separate in half and fit 
together again so snugly that “‘if 
you pour a bucket of water on 
the roof it will shed water.” 

The award-winning house has 
been on display several times 
and was featured in Miniature 
Collectors Magazine. Stafford 
would like to build another house 
and is trying to obtain commis- 
sions from historical societies. 

But the carrier is very much 
aware of his priorities too. ‘‘Be- 
fore starting another project, | 
have to paint the house we live 
in.” 


n his 16 years as a letter carrier, 

Dick Green has been a lifesaver 
—literally—for seven people on his 
route in Miami, FL. But that wasn’t 
the reason President Ronald Rea- 
gan wanted to shake his hand. 
Green was invited to the White 
House to take part in the unveiling 
of a commemorative stamp on vol- 
untarism in April because of his 








multitude of after-work activities: 

@ Two or three times a month, 
he puts on a clown suit and grease 
paint and entertains at orphanages, 
nursing homes and hospitals. 

@ He's been a Boy Scout leader 
and a baseball coach and umpire. 

@ As president of a local high 
school band and orchestra associa- 
tion, he’s in the midst of raising 
$75,000 for uniforms, trips and in- 
strument repair. 

@ For three years, he was chair- 
person for the local muscular dys- 
trophy association. 

@ After being named national 
“Outstanding Jaycee of the Year’”’ 
for his civic activities in 1972, 
that community service group 


awarded him a lifetime membership. 


@ He is acertified cardiopulmon- 
ary resuscitation practitioner, life- 
guard and, though he's had no 
formal training, commercial art 
teacher 

Green says an incident early 
in his career, when an elderly 
woman on his route was found days 
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after her death, touched him deeply. 
Since then he's been a guardian 
angel for his customers, devoutly 
respected by them. Among the “‘life- 
saving situations” that have earned 
him four ‘Beyond the Call of Duty”’ 
citations fromm the Postal Service are 
staunching the blood from an auto 
accident victim's severed artery, aid 
to two people during epileptic sei- 
zures and discovery of three stroke 


victims when their mail accumulated. 


One man, who had lain paralyzed on 
his bathroom floor for five days, said 
he had been confident Green would 
look for him. 

The carrier, who enjoys landscap- 
ing and shell-collecting in his spare 
time, was back in Washington about 
a week after his White House visit, 
escorting members of his son's 
high school band on a tour of the 
nation's capital 

While admitting he enjoys the 
recognition given his good deeds, 
Green insists, “There are a million 
other people out there doing the 
same things.” 


President Reagan and Dick Green 




















Blanks Dudley, Hezekiah Braxton.Jr. and Gloria Henry 


he Postal Life Advisory 

Board welcomed three new 
members at its April meeting. 
They will serve on the board until 
March 1984. 

Blanks L. Dudley, sectional 
center manager/ postmaster in 
Dallas, TX, represents the South- 
ern Region. Dudley is no stranger 
to Washington, DC. Before 
moving with his wife and daugh- 
ter to Texas two years ago, he 
was District Manager of the 
Maryland/DC District. 

Gloria Henry, a window relief 
clerk in Santa Ana, CA, repre- 
sents the Western Region. She 
has five children ranging in age 
from 8 to 14. Taking care of them 
and working for her church and 
as a Cub Scout den leader, Hen- 
ry's free time is pretty well spoken 
for. But she says her husband, a 
postal clerk in Stanton, encour- 
aged her to accept the Advisory 
Board appointment, anyway. 
“He thinks it will be good experi- 
ence for me.” 

Hezekiah Braxton, Jr., has 
worked as a letter carrier in the 
East End Station in Richmond, 
VA, for 24 years. He represents 
the Eastern Region. With five 
children to keep him busy, Brax- 





ton still finds time to pursue his 
antique automobile hobby. He 
also is involved in the A. Phillip 
Randolph Crusade for Voters, 
the Fountain Baptist Church, the 
National Association of Letter 
Carriers, the local and national 
Parent Teachers’ Association, 
and the Salvation Army Boys 
Club of America. @ 
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Security Number and the office's finance number 
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